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HISTORY OF PLAINFIELD. ACADEMY. 


NO. II. 
BY REV. L. BURLEIGH, PLAINFIELD. 

General William Williams, late of Norwich, was 
a pupil of both Doctors Allen and Eddy. Some 
years since he furnished the following life-like 
description of the Academy, as it was during his 
connection with it, from 1798 to 1801 : 

“I went to Plainfield in March, 1798. The 
Academy was re-organized about that time, and 
Benjamin Allen, LL.D., then a graduate of Brown 
University, became its Principal. It soon acquired 
renewed celebrity, and students came from the 
Carolinas, the Indies, and the neighboring states. 
Mr. Allen had for assistants, as the number of 
students increased, Virgil Maxey, Esq., since Chargé 
d’ Affairs at Belgium, and Levi Tower, Esq., who 
afterwards taught school at Newport, R.I. The 
latter also taught writing as an art, with a system 
that was ornamental and successful. Mr. Allen 
was succeeded by Zechariah Eddy, LL.D., of 
Middleboro, Mass. I closed my last term under Mr. 
Eddy, in March, 1801. These were distinguished 
teachers. Doctor Allen followed teaching as a 
profession. He left Plainfield for a professorship 
in Union College, N. Y.; he was a scholar in the 
broad sense, in the languages and the mathematical 
sciences ; he left Schenectady and took a select 
school near Newburyport, Mass., at Byfield. One 
of his students, at that time, was Rev. Dr. Tyng, 
of New York. Dr. Allen afterwards established 
a select school at Hyde Park, N. Y. At this school, 
my son, Thomas W. Williams, 2d, of New London, 
closed his course of studies, preparatory to a mer- 
cantile career.” 

I recall the remembrance of many of the students 
of Plainfield Academy, that have been distinguished 
in professional life, and others who have been 
practical business men. Among the former, Hon. 
Henry Wheaton, distinguished as a scholar and 
editor, but more as the American Minister to the 
Court of Berlin; James Hamilton, Governor of 
South Carolina; Samuel Hubbard, LL.D., Judge 





of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts ; Henry 
R. Storrs, member of Congress from the state of 
New York; John P. Cushman, at one time United 
States Dist. Judge of New York ; Wilkins Updyke, 
late Attorney-General of Rhode Island; Walter 
Wheaton, M. D., surgeon of the U. S. Army; 
Samuel and Alexander Stevens, sons of General 
Ebenezer Stevens, of Revolutionary memory—the 
former associated with DeWitt Clinton in political 
life, and the other eminent as a practitioner in the 
Medical department.” 

“In the mercantile profession,” (of which General 
Williams was himself an honored example), “ was 
my brother Hon. Thomas W. Williams of New 
London, who has also been member of Congress ; 
besides many who became practical business men. 
Among these were Col. Increase I. Wilson, Francis 
Allen, Henry Perkins, George Starr and Adam 
Frink, Esq.’s, of New London. Captain Allen re- 
sided for a long time in New London, His course 
as a ship-master and a merchant was distinguished. 
The honor of escorting, as a guest and passenger, 
the Marquis de LaFayette in his memorable visit 
to this country in 1824, belongsto him. There were 
also at the Academy the Messrs. Denison and 
Messrs. Palmer of Stonington. 

The school was organized for both sexes, and 
the arrangement was quite like the division in our 
evening conference meetings. It may not be 
irrelevant to notice, among the young ladies, Miss 
Catharine Putnam, grand-daughter of Gen. Putnam, 
of the Revolution, who married Francis Brinley, 
Esq., of Boston ; the Misses Lester of Preston— 
one of whom married Hon. Lemuel Pomeroy of 
Pittsfield, Mass. ; Miss Betsey Sheldon, who married 
N. Howland, Esq., of Brooklyn, New York; Miss 
Harriet Bowen, of Providence, who married Com- 
modore Charles Morris, of the U.S. Navy; Miss 
Nancy Allen, who married Thomas W. Williams, ' 
of New London. with many others, who have 
adorned society by their example and their in- 
fluence.” 

“In calling up these reminiscences of Plainfield,” 
said General Williams, “ my remembrance has been 
revived of the many respectable families, then 
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living in Plainfield ; ; in many of which the sulin \ expenses without dieuities any > eet of the i income 
were received as boarders, namely; Rev. Joel | of the small but original donation. 
Benedict, D. D., General Gordon, General Doug!ass,|_ A considerable number of my pupils at Plainfield 
Dr. Perkins, Hon. Calvin Goddard, Messrs. Eaton, | received a collegiate education in several colleges. 
Bradford, Dixon, Shepard, Smith, &c. I cherish! About twenty, whose names I can recall, were 
the memory of Dr. Benedict's family, with whom | | eoncated at Yale. Among them were Rinaldo 
I boarded a part of the time, and I love to con- | Burleigh, Rev. Parker Adams, William Kinnie, 
template the goodness of Providence to that humble, es Pellet, Henry R. Storrs, member of Congress, 
pious and learned minister, in the allotments of the | Samuel Stevens, Rev. Jason Allen, David Bacon, 
members of the family in their marriage and con-| Rufus Chandler, Hezekiah Rudd, Ebenezer Young, 
nexions in life.” | member of Congress, Aristarchus Champion, John 
“The impressions received at Plainfield abide| P. Cushman, members of Congress, Ebenezer Gros- 
with me still; and never do I pass up these valleys; venor, James Howard, Rev. Daniel Huntington, 
or over those hills, without recalling a period of life,| Alexander H. Stevens, M. D., LL.D.” 
as free from its ills, and marked by as even, happy | The testimony to the flourishing state of the 
and progressive a tenor as any partof it. I believe} Academy, under Dr. Adams, is abundant from 
others share in the same feelings ; for rarely have} venerable surviving pupils of his. It was with deep 
I met in after life any of those early acquaintances, | regret that the trustees accepted his resignation. 
without a mutual gratification in speaking of those | From Plainfield Dr. Adams went to Colchester to 
by-gone years.” itake charge of Colchester Academy ; thence he 
The writer of these grateful words was one emi-| went to Phillips’ Academy, Andover, Mass., where 
nently beloved and honored in all his business,|he taught for a long time with the most distin- 
social and religious relations. He was ever the| guished reputation. 
friend of youth, the patron of education, and aj A writer in the Sunday School Fournal says :— 
sweet exemplification of the excellence of the re-|“‘ John Adams, LL.D., is extensively known as a 
ligion of Jesus in all the relations of life. Thousands | distinguished, life-long instructor of youth. Having 
of children remembered his frequent visits with| been previously connected with other flourishing 
bundles of precious reading, and his lessons of) institutions, he was, nearly thirty years, the Princi- 
wisdom ; and not a few of them dropped a loving ‘pal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. He has 
tear when the word went forth that the genial and | probably conducted more young men through a 
good man was dead. course of study preparatory to a collegiate educa- 
His brother, General Thomas W. Williams of the|tion, than any other American teacher. For 
firm, Williams & Havens, known in all the world,|thoroughness and fidelity he probably had few, 
still survives, (1872), though very infirm, the friend | if any, competitors during his first yearsin Phillips 
of every good work and the generous patron of} Academy.” 
education, temperance, the Bible and Tract causes.| He grew old in his loved task, and when he ap- 
Dr. Eddy was succeeded by John Adams, LL.D., | proached the common age of man, and young 
in the office of Principal. He graduated at Yale in} | America thought a change was desirable, he did 
1795 and soon after established a select school in ‘not sit down in sullen inactivity, but set himself to 
Canterbury, his native place. Among his pupils in | work for the little ones of our land, especially at the 
Canterbury were Rinaldo Burleigh and Lydia Brad- | west, thousands of whom will bless his memory. 
ford, who became the wife of Mr. Burleigh. Hon. | Ina letter written in 1855 from Jacksonville, II, 
Seth Staples, the founder of several law schools, is ‘(his western residence), he says :—“ Since I was 
believed to have been among bis Canterbury pupils. | seventy years old I have collected and organized in 
Dr. Adams continued in charge of the Academy | destitute places 322 new Sunday schools, embra- 
at Plainfield from the spring of 1801 to the fall ot | cing 2,500 teachers and more than 16,000 scholars. 
1803. Speaking of the condition of the schools at} I have distributed among them and other Sunday 
this time, he said :—“ During this period I had|schools more than 50.000 volumes besides bibles, 
about 200 different pupils, principally from the|testamentsand tracts. Iam now (1855) in my 85th 
neighboring towns, but quite a number from Provi-| year and the infirmities of age are increasing upon 
dence, New London, New York, &c. The Academy |me; but I only wonder that they are not more 
was prosperous ; as appears from the fact that the| numerous and more painful. Old age is to me, 
tuition money was abundantly sufficient to meet all' quiet, comfortable, and for the most part joyous. 
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‘Goodness and mercy have followed me all my 
days.’ ‘Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not 
his benefits.’ ” 

For seven years of wide and wonderful useful. 
ness, this wise, earnest and devoted Christian 
worker still toiled on till the gradual decay of age 
released him from labor to his heavenly rest, ripe 
for glory and crowned with ten thousand benedic- 
tions from those whom he had helped to thread the 
intricacies of science and classic lore, or pointed, by 
loving words and a pure example, to the Lamb of 
God, who taketh away the sins of the world. He 
died in the fullness of Christian hope at the age of 
go, in the year 1863. 

There is true grandeur in such a life. Earth nor 
time can tell of all the beneficent deeds and noble 
works of such a man. I well remember the affec- 
tion and respect with which my father was wont to 
speak of Mr. Adams. I can never forget that when 
my father, a poor and penniless youth, having lost 
his left arm at the age of fourteen, came to him for 
instruction, he not only took him into his school, 
but into his Very heart, and gave him position as 
his assistant, thus enabling him to meet the expense 
while fitting to enter an advanced class in Yale 
College, at which he graduated in time to succeed 
his beloved preceptor of Plainfield Academy. 

Mr. Rinaldo Burleigh, who graduated at Yale in 
1803, immediately entered on his duties as Princi- 
pal. Mr. Burleigh had had considerable experience 
in teaching, having been assistant to Dr. Adams 
both at Canterbury and Plainfield. Rev. Henry 
Robinson says of him :—“ He was a thorough and 
able teacher, and the Academy continued to be the 
resort of large numbers of youth from abroad, many 
of whom were ina course of preparation for College. 
In 1809 Mr. Burleigh resigned his office, and, after 
having charge of Woodstock Academy two years, 
and Bacon Academy at Colchester, for a somewhat 
longer period, resumed his place at Plainfield. 
No complete list of his pupils has been preserved, 
and it is impossible to recall their names or ascer- 
tain their number, though it must have been great. 
Among his early pupils at Plainfield, who received a 
a collegiate education, may be mentioned—Rev. 
Jonathan E. Chaplin, Septimus Tyler, Rev. Evan 
M. Johnson, Rev. John Bronson, D. D., James B. 
Dorrance, Luther Spalding, Appleton Downes, 
William Danielson, Rev. Samuel Backus, Bryam K. 
Stevens, Rev. Daniel Chessman, Nicholas Brown, 
Dexter Randall, Andrew G. Whiting, William M. 
Benedict, M. D., John Witter, Rev. Samuel Phinney, 
Andrew M. Dorrance, Thadeus Allen, John A. Ste- 





vens, Elisha B. Perkins, Frederic Morgan, M. D., 
Merritt Bradford, Hon. Joseph Joslin, Josiah Spal- 
ding, George Sumner, M. D., Professor in Trinity 
College and President of the Medical Society of 
Connecticut.” 5 

Among these names our more aged readers will 
recognize some of the strong men, who have nobly 
filled their places, and performed their tasks as 
lawyers, teachers, preachers, physicians, jurists or 
statesmen or men of commercial standing, for the 
last half century. 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 


EY RANDALL SPAULDING, ROCKVILLE, CT. 





In the matter of examining teachers, I quite agree 
with the writer in the November number that “ this 
part of our system is susceptible of improvement ;” 
but I shall probably differ somewhat in my estimate 
of the great aud essential value of thorough scholar- 
ship in the work ot teaching. I write, however, not 
so much for entering on discussion as to state what 
has been done in this matter in my own town. In 
the town of Vernon, better known perhaps by the 
principal village, Rockville, teachers’ examinations 
in the past have, by the examiners themselves, been 
admitted to be a mere farce. The private, oral ex- 
amination, in somebody’s office before a small mi- 
nority of the Board, gives a fine opportunity to con- 
stitutional fault-finders or interested parties. When- 
ever a candidate supposed by some to be competent 
is rejected, a charge of prejudice is easily brought, 
which is sufficiently annoying and somewhat 
difficult to disprove before the public. The result 
is that examiners, very commonly we think, fall into 
general favoritism and accept all the candidates 
whom the committees present. 

Last August a different plan was adopted. A 
public examination before the Board of Visitors was 
ordered of all intending to teach during the ensuing 
year. Two or three examinations were thus held 
betore the places were all supplied. Thirty or 
more applicants were examined, at least one-third 
of whom were rejected. It was found that district 
committees by taking a little pains could find can- 
didates able to stand the test. The result is that, 
in the opinion of all capable of forming an intelligent 
judgment, we have a set of teachers much better 
qualified than we could otherwise have had. The 
examination was mainly written but partly oral, and 
a higher value was set upon the former than the 
latter. Lists of printed questions on the branches 
required by law were submitted to the candidates 
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with a proper allowance of time, in which to com-| 
plete the work. After this came questions to be} 
answered orally, so that some judgment might be 
formed of a candidate’s skill and manner of dealing 
with aclass. The examination, however, was mainly 
a test of scholarship, and, though doubtless many | 
improvements are yet to be made, very desirable 
results have been reached. 

Thorough and extended scholarship has, we think, 
more to do with a person’s fitness to teach than 
many suppose. When one knows, not merely the 
subject in hand, but everything that pertains to it, 
he can explain and illustrate in a hundred ways not | 
available to the teacher of smaller resources. The! 
more comprehensive one’s view of a matter, the 





better he can simplify it, and teaching, after all, is 
the art of simplifying ; therefore, as any well edu-| 
cated teacher will attest, a knowledge of the very} 
highest branches adds to one’s power in teaching 


the lowest. 

A teacher well equipped for the work must be | 
ready, inventive and fertile in expedients. These | 
admitting certain constitutional differ-| 


So then} 


qualities, 
ences, are adopted by discipline of mind. 
when I am asked: “ Do you think the ability to | 
answer these questions correctly, any test of fitness | 
to teach in a primary school?” I answer: “ If any 
candidate has not general knowledge and quickness | 
of mind enough to answer a fair set of questions on 
the common English branches, he should have no 
place in our common schools, not even in a primary 
room, for there readiness and inventiveness of mind 
are of especial value. Itis likely that these qualities 
may occasionally be found without thorough mental 
training ; yet since the latter always ensures some 
good degree of the former, evidence of it can be our 





only guide before applying the test of actual trial. 
A thorough education is then, we believe, desirable 
in a teacher for the sake not merely of knowledge | 
A certain natural | 


but of mental life and discipline. 
deficiency in tact is sometimes observed which the 
finest education will not remedy. Very well, 
ascertain this by appropriate means; but while so 
large and important a part of the teacher's equip- 
ment can be well tested by an examination, let us 


retain it and sce that it is made impartial and 





thorough. Since, gther things being equal, well 
educated teachers are better than uneducated, there} 


seems to be no good reason why examinations | 


should not be employed to select the former until | 
If a better edu-| 
j 


| 


they are scarcer than at present. 
cation be demanded, it will be soon, if not at once; 


obtained. 


| 
;secure good 


/conceit, with small teaching power. 


It must be admitted, however, that an examination 
in scholarship is not completely sufficient to 
teachers. There may be good 
scholarship, or fair scholarship largely mixed with 
There must 
be, therefore, some kind of supplementary test. 


_Wherever there is an efficient system of school in- 


spection, this perhaps would be sufficient to settle 
the teacher's claim to retain his position. Very 
many of our smaller towns, however, do not enjoy 
such a system; nor, from the nature of the case 
under our present laws, can we expect it. That 
an acting visitor, a man too often rather indifferent, 
pressed with other business, of very limited experi- 
ence ia the school-room, and liable to go out of 


office in three years, should drop into the school- 
room for an hour, four or five times during the year, 


is indeed better than nothing, yet far short of what 
Why not therefore institute a second 
examination. This should not regard scholarship 
| So much, unless a deficiency in this has been shown, 
but should be conducted mainly in reference to the 
theory and practice of teaching. Such secondary 
examinations, as we well know, are insisted upon 
in some of the best school systems in the world. 
One objection would, perhaps, be the difficulty of 
Securing competent examiners. It would seem 
that for this duty only men of large experience, or 
those actually engaged in the work of teaching, 
should be chosen. The examining board should 
therefore be made up in part of teachers selected 
from the county or immediate vicinity. Only such 
should be called upon as are recommended by their 
own eminent success. They should be neither 
bigoted on one hand nor visionary on the other. 


ought to be, 


| This plan is already successfully working in one of 


our States, 

Let me add here that this secondary examination 
should not take place at the end of the candidate’s 
first term. The beginning of the second term is 
often a new era ina young teacher's career. We 
all know how hard it is, when we have reached the 
middle of a term in a certain way, not to go out to 
the end in the same way. A teacher very generally, 
I think, begins the second term with new ideas, 
plans and powers. I believe that many a school 
| has lost those who afterward prove eminently useful, 
because of this too hasty judgment. A certain 
|measure of only partial success is in many cases 
the very assurance of future notable success. Here 
let me digress to express my condemnation of the 
action of many of our school-boards in loading 
teacher for years with a bad reputation by adverse 
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public criticism, and that frequently at the close of 
the first term. The practice does not savor of good | 
sense. ,; 

There are many young ladies who teach only 
one or two terms, or a year. This isan evil which, 
since we cannot cure, we must endure as best we 
can. I can think of no better way than to make 
the initiatory examination thorough. It will work 
justly on the whole, if unjustly in exceptions. 

All will agree that the subject is important. As 
the unworthy are kept out, the profession will be- 
come respectable. Let pretence, egotism, and 
cunning be kept in the background, and merit be 
justly recognized and rewarded. By some system 
of examinations, provision should be made for the 
fairest competition for responsible and honorable 
positions. We want teachers of broad culture and 
not mere specialists. A man cannot teach any 
branch well, unless his own education extends be- 
yond that limit. 


-=—--o + 


EDUCATION — ECONOMICAL AND 
EFFICIENT. 

Improvements in the methods and machinery of| 
education and schools, have a value in a mental and 
moral point of view, which has been endlessly 
talked about, and is pretty well understood. But 
their émportance, as a matter of every day business, 
estimated in dollars and cents, is not so often 
mentioned. And yet the business part of educa- 
tion, even leaving the matter of “soul” for the 
moment out of the question, ranks, in point of 
money importance, in the same grade with the 
cotton business, the woolen, the grain trade, or the 
shipping interest. That this is so, will quickly be 
perceived, if we only remember that about one-fifth 
of the whole number of persons in the United 
States are always occupied in attending schools or 
other educational institutions ; that is, at present, 
not far from eight millions of pupils, besides about 
one hundred and sixty thousand teachers. The 
books alone, used by this vast army at one time, 
have cost, at the least, $20,000,000; the seats, 
desks and other apparatus, $30,000,000, these two 
items together amounting to $50,000,000. 

The investment of capital in school-houses and 
other buildings, in lands, in college endowments, 
&c., is several times as much as this; one item— 
viz: 50,000,000 of acres of public lands, given by 
Congress at one time for educational purposes, 
being alone equal in value to the items of books and 


capital, the interest of which would equal the 
annual sum paid to teachers ; a still further con- 
siderable item for libraries; another for reference 
books, and professional works owned by teachers. 
Thus we see that the total business investment of 
the United States in education, becomes abso- 
lutely gigantic. Another fact will add to the 
distinctness of the picture. It is well known 
that as much as $20,000 has repeatedly been 
invested, in preparing, printing, and distributing 
some single new school book before the receipt of 
any returns from it, with the expectation that sub- 
sequent sales would reimbuse the whole, with 
abundant profits. Very well; there are in market, 
to-day, (besides books which have become obsolete), 
about 20,000 different school books. No compe- 
tent history of education exists in English litera- 
ture. German literature contains many works on 
the subject, and abundant materials for it, particu- 
larly in the essay and biographical departments, 
are scattered throughout Enzlish literature. But 
anyone at all versed in the general subject,will recog- 
nize the truth of the statement that, since the time of 
“the revival of classical learning ” in Europe, which 
took place just after the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, and just before the Protestant Re- 
formation, one line of progress more distinct than 
any other, can be clearly traced along the whole 
history of modern education,—namely, improve- 
ment in the practical character of education. 

To pass at once to the affairs of the present day, 
The condition of the educational interest of the 
United States on the business side, presents two 
especially striking features. These are—first, the 
rapidily advancing practice of educating through 
the senses, and about ¢hings, instead of educating 
about words, and through the memory ; and asa 
means of accomplishing this, the increased use of 
improved apparatus of all kinds, from the school- 
house itself, with its symmetrical and elegant 
furniture, down to the minute details of crayons, 
erasers, rods, inkstands, and hat-pegs. Second, the 
use of capital, machinery, and inventive ability, for 
supplying these improved instrumentalities at once 
in great quantities, and at cheap rates,—that is, ac- 
cording to the spirit of modern civilization. One 
question, to-day a very reasonable one, but which 
at any past period in the history of schools, wonld 
have been perfectly absurd—may serve to illustrate 
the character of the new order of things ; that is, 
the price of a quart of black-board. Heretofore 





furniture. To all these must be added further, a 


we might as well have inquired for a yard of oil, or 
a pound of conscience. But nowit is no joke at all ; 
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material is regularly manufactured—and extensively EACHERS’ EPARTMENT 
used, wh.ch is neither more or less than liquid black- Yo UNG T A ERS D 
board. The old fashioned “ district school-house ” winnie 








has, within the memory of very many persons MONITORS. No. II 
now living, been the prevailing type of school-house, | : Re EE a 
and indeed, abundance of specimens of it may} BY L. L. CAMP, NEW HAVEN. 


—— 


yet be found. It is a clap-board shanty, or per- 
haps a log hut; its walls within lined with a 
sloping board for a desk, while parallel to this are 
slabs for seats, upheld by legs cut from green poles, 
with the bark still on them. Each pupil has a 
speller, a reader, an arithmetic, and possibly a ge- 
ography and atlas. Perhaps there is a black-board, 
and very likely a rattan, a ferule—or even a raw- 
hide within reach of the teacher’s hand. No wall 
maps, no globe, no apparatus of any kind—unless 
a painted pail and tin dipper may be called such, | 
for illustrating hydraulics and hygienics at once. | 


By copying the list of monitors appointed each 
month, in one of our large graded schools, and the 
|duties of each as found upon the card, given to him 
at the time of appointment, I can best fulfill the 
promise I partially made in my last communication. 

List of Monitors. 
Head Monitor. 
School Messenger. 
Usher. 

Bell Monitor. 
Girls’ Basement. 


As for a school library, or any real apparatus, as | Boys’ Bascment. 
Girls’ Stairs. 


well expect a grand piano growing in the woods. | sree 
It happened, within the last twenty years, that | Boys Stairs. 
a rebellion broke out among the intelligent parents | Girls’ Yard. 


: 1’ WV 
in a certain school district, in the educationally | Boys Yard. 
Monitor of Temperature. 


famous state of Massachusetts, because the er ’ : , 
ventured, not to make the district pay for globes, Duties of Monitors written on their cards : 
maps or pictures, but—to teach grammar. How- Head Monitor—Call roll of monitors at 8.40 and 
ever the number of such abodes of darkness de-| !-4% and see that they all pass to their duties quietly 
creases. The present spirit of schools is represented and at proper time. : : 

| Report to Principal any delinquencies in time or 
performance of duties. 


by a very different affair—by the first class graded 
Fill temporary vacancies. 


school, with its elegant architecture, homelike and 

beautiful—its fine ventilation, neat and comfortable : Phe oaah 
Come to the Principal’s Room at 9.30 and 2.30, to 

render assistance, or to receive any directions. 


seats and desks, abundance of text-books, well 
chosen library, varied assortment of maps, charts, : esate : 
Collect all the monitors’ cards the 25th of each 
/month, or the following school day, in4 ha>d them 





globes, and primary and scientific apparatus of all 


kinds; in short by an array of contrivances for | Mery 
| to the Principal. 


shortening, clearing and easing the way of the)" ~ ’ 
scholar, and for speeding his progress upon it, so Take charge of Ce Library from 10.25 to II, or 
numerous and so effective, that the time honored such time as the Principal may direct. 
maxim—*“ There is no royal road to knowledge "— me always be on hand at the appointed time, 
? . 2e : } princi 
is pretty much done away with. There is one; it|“%S excused by the phe ; 
lies through the improved common-school ; and the| _ School Messenger.—Attend to all errands in the 
School-House. 

Sovereign People. Take record of attendance at 9.30 and 2.30. 

. Come to Principal's Room to receive any message 

- soem = 
eae ee at 9.30 and 2.30. 

Coleridge’s inkstand has been presented to Professor ; , age , 
Longfellow by Mr. R. C. Hall Usher—Answer door-bell. Invite visitors in — 
4 rh e Ow vy s . . . + . a . . af > . 

Dante’s house in Florence is in an almost gutted con- aacerten their wish and name, ae politely,—and 
dition, to the disgrace of that city. wait upon them to the room to which they wish to 

W. W. Corcoran has given over $3,000,002 in all to| 5% 
the city of Washington. Never allow a boy or girl to call another out of 

school, without first informing the Principal. 


Hepworth Dixon has gone to Spain for historical in 
vest'gations regarding Queen Catharine of Arragon, and-| Record all visitors’ names, date, and reason for 


her successor, Ann Boleyn. 


sovereign for whom it has been ccntrived is the 





calling. 
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themselves are being prepared to fill more respon- 
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Record all offences reported by yard monitors, 
and take offenders to their rooms with their reports. 
Report to Principal if any one is sent in three 
times, and every third afterwards. 
Take charge of tardy pupils, if, any, during de- 
votions, and take them to their room after opening 
exercises. 
Attend to duties from 8.40 to 8.50, 11.59 to 12, 
g to 9.10, 1.40 to 1.50 and 3.50 to 4, also 2 to 2.05. 
elt Monitor.—Strike large bell at 8.45, 8.55, 9, 
11.50, 11.55, and 1.45, 1.55, 3.50 and 3.55. 

Girls’ Basement.—See that general good erder 
prevails. No conversation or play. No passing 
each other in line or crowding, or unnecessary delay. 

Good order while getting water. 

If disorderly, seat them till the others have passed, 
then report them to their own teachers,—if con- 
tinued after being reported, report to Principal. 

See that hats and outer garments are nicely hung 
upon the proper hooks, 

Boys’ Basement.—The same as the girls’. 

Girls’ Stairs.—See that there is good order upon 
stairs and in hall. 

No communication or plays. 

No passing each other or crowding, or unnecessary 
delay or neise. 

If disorderly, motion them out of line,—and after 
others have passed, report them to the teacher in 
charge,—if continued, afterwards report to Principal. 

Boys’ Stairs —The same as girls’. 

Gils’ Yard.—Report, and send in to the usher, 
for running, shouting, or rude conduct of any kind 
in the yard or out-building. 

See that there is no delaying on the sidewalks, 
near the gate at close of schook 

See that all pass immediately out of yard at close 
of school. 

Report any who delay after 8.50 and 1.50. 

Boys’ Yard.—The same as girls’. 

Temperature.—Pass quietly to each room at 8.50, 
9.50, and 1.59, and record the standing of each 
thermometer. 

When the thermometer in any room indicates 
below 62°, or above 72°, show the record to the 
Principal, also to the Janitor. 

These monitors and their duties are not men- 
tioned as being the best that can be devised, but to 
illustrate a plan and system. 

By selecting the monitors, as suggested last 
month, from the very best pupils in school, the 
position is made honorable and desirable. In this 
manner the most faithful pupils, while benefitting 





sible places, and to aid the Principal and Teachers 
very much in the smooth and successful running of 
the school. 

Believing, as I do, so much more in practical ope- 
rations than in theory, I have described nothing 
which has not been faithfully tried for years and 
found abundantly successful. 


oem 


TALKING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


BY MARY W. BOND, FLORENCE, MASS, 


Don’t talk too much. This isa fatal mistake in 
attempting to govern a school, or a family of 
children. In giving a command or direction, aim 
to do it in the fewest words possible. In reproving 
a pupil let the rebuke be adapted to the exact offence, 
and do not generalize to a child who has done wrong ; 
if the reproof have the proper effect, the pupil will 
do that for himself. Many teachers merely express 
their own irritation at the violation of a rule 
when they think they are giving their pupils a “ good 
talking to.” When you have said all that necessity 
requires, stop. Do not weaken the effect of a 
rebuke by a deluge of words that will wash the 
lesson from the mind of the child. 

In explaining a lesson toa pupil or a class, 

teachers often talk too much. Said a pupil of his 
arithmetic lesson: “I could understand it, if the 
teacher did not explainso much. After she has 
explained it, she goes on to make it plainer, and I 
get all confused and do not know anything about it.” 
Let the pupil ask for the explanation of a diffi- 
cult point, and do not try to explain things which 
the pupil does not know whether he understands or 
not. After an explanation is asked for, try to put 
yourself in the place of the pupil; see exactly 
where his difficulty lies, and explain in clear terms 
just that point. Let the pupil do his own thinking, 
and do not distract him, by giving your own ideas, 
be they ever so good ; the time for help is after a 
vigorous effort, without success, on the part of the 
pupil. 
Some shrewd pupils, when they have neglected 
to prepare a lesson, agree to ask the teacher some 
questions in class that will “get him to talking,” 
and exhaust the time for recitation to in that way. 
This could not be if the teachers were in the habit 
of answering questions briefly and pointedly, or 
better still, if he never answered any question which 
the pupils could find out for themselves, 





Prof. Louis Agassiz has been been elected a member 





of the French Academy of Science. 
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MiscELLANy. substituted for steel in the manufacture of pistol 

barrels, while repeated tests made at the Colt 
Armory, Hartford, show that it has three times the 
tenacity of the latter metal. At an experimental 

AMERICAN STERLING—~A NEW AND | trial, a spring of steel wire was parted at 3,000 

REMARKABLE ALLOY. pulls ; 82,000 pulls were necessary to break a pre- 
ca cisely similar wire of sterling. 

We collect from the columns of the Scientific) The works of the Company manufacturing this 
American, the following facts concerning what cer-| yaluable alloy are located at Naubuc,near Hartford. 
tainly promises to be one of the most important | |About 120 hands are employed and some $100,000 
alloys ever invented. Its composition is unknown! worth of tools of every description are in use. 
to the public, as it has not been patented. For articles subject to the oxidizing influence of 

In its crude state this new alloy resembles nickel ; | the atmosphere, such as harness trimming, reflec- 
but after being worked up, it is almost undistin-| tors for locomotive lamps, badges, &c., this metal is 
guishable from silver. Unlike the latter metal, it is | especially appropriate. In fact the number of uses 
not tarnished by sulphurous, or by other ordinary | to which it may be put in the future seems un- 

vapors, so that it is eminently adapted to replace | jimited, for it appears equally adapted to be made 

silver, Britannia, or the ordinary alloys in the manu- | \into twenty inch cannon or ladies jewelry. It can 
facture of table ware. Articles of food have no} |be cast in molds, or wrought, while its remarkable 
action upon it; alkalies produce a temporary tarn- | strength, combined with its flexibility, renders its 
ishing which may be immediately removed by a | durability unquestionable. 


——_oe-—— 





s 


slight rubbing with the hand. Made in the form of | ores 
cutlery, the alloy possesses none of the disadvan- | THE PLANET SATURN. 
tages of steel or of plate; it takes a keen cutting | — 

edge, requires little or nocleaning, and is unaffected | BY PROF, C. A. YOUNG. 

by ordinary organic acids. Knives made from it} - ° 


show no black edges after short usage as is thecase} The bright star now visible in the southern sky 
with plate, while they can be ground or sharpened | about 7 o'clock every evening is Saturn, the largest 
whenever necessary. The metal is unusually flexi-| but one, of the whole family of the planets, and in 
ble and tenacious. A table fork made from it can | many respects the most remarkable of them all. 
be twisted into a perfect knot, without showing the | Probably most of our readers have seen pictures of 
least flaw, or intimation of breakage. ‘this planet, and know that when examined with a 
In the manufacture of hollow ware, there is little | powerful telescope, it is found to consist of a great 
doubt but that, when this composition becomes! globe, more than nine times the diameter of the 
widely known, it will prove a formidable rival to| earth, surrounded by a curious system of so-called 
German silver and kindred alloys, if, indeed, it does | rings, and attended by eight satellites or moons, 
not entirely supplant them. It is not only harder,| three of which, however, are too small to be shown 
but one-third lighter than Britannia metal, while its | by any but the largest instruments. Its distance 
cost is about one-half that of plated ware. Al-/| from us varies considerably at different times, but 
though the articles made from the solid sterling | at present it is about 900,000,000 of miles away— 
present an appearance equal to fine silver, the alloy ten times as far off as the sun, four thousand times 
may, when required, be used as a basis for electro- | remoter than the moon. 
plating, the smoothness and evenness of its surface} Although the planet is so large in bulk, occu- 
rendering it possible to give the deposited silver a pying nearly eight hundred times as much space as 
much higher finish than can be imparted to ordi-| the earth, it is only about one hundred times as 
nary plate. As the silver wears away in course of heavy, and weighs less than the same bulk of 
time, the sterling, being of the same color, gives no of water ; no other of the planets is so light. This 
evidence of the fact, so that the unsightly brassy | fact makes astronomers suspect that the great ball 
edges and backs common to long used plated table |is not solid, or if there is a solid core inside, that 
ware, are entirely obviated. it is very small, while all the rest is merely a mass 
The effect of hammering or compression on this | of cloud. There are numerous appearances which 
composition is to give it an increased elasticity.| show that the surface cannot well be supposed to 


It is marked by belts 


Its strength is so great, that it can be, and has been, ‘be either land or water. 
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which are dark stripes around the planet, parallel to 
its equator, and from time to time these change 
their appearance in such a way as to show that, in 
all probability, they are merely streaks of cloud. 
Once in a while, however, spots are seen upon the 
planet which are somewhat permanent, and by 
watching their motions we learn that Saturn, like 
the earth, turns on its axis, only mare swiftly— 
once in ten hours and a half, instead of twenty-four. 

It is a very puzzling question where Saturn gets 
heat enough to enable it to maintain such a cloud- 
system as it seems to have. Being ten times 
farther from the sun than is the earth, it receives 
from the central luminary only about one-hundredth 
part as much heat as we do. If the earth were in 
Saturn’s place, everything, even the deepest sea 
would freeze solid, and there would be no more 
clouds to speak of, since they are formed by the 
evaporation of water. 

To meet this difficulty, Mr. R. A. Proctor, a dis- 
tinguished English scientific writer, proposes the 
theory that the planet is hot itself—that it has not 
yet, like the earth, lost its primal heat and cooled 
down so as to be crusted over with solid rock, but 
is still red, if not white hot, and thus is enabled to 
keep itself covered with a dense cloud of steam. 
Then, too, the planet shines with considerably 
greater brilliance than we should expect, consid- 
ering its distance from the sun ; and this adds to 
the probability that Mr. Proctor’s theory, though 
not as yet proven, may turn out mainly true. 

But the rings are more wonderful than anything 
else about the planet, and, so far as we now know, 
are unique, unmatched in the universe. They are 
very thin, as if they had been punched out of sheets 
of paper and surround the planet's equator with 
their edges turned exactly towards it; to use 
technical language, which is more precise, they 
lie in the plane of Saturn’s equator. The outer- 
most, for there are three of them, is about 175,000 
miles in outside diameter, and is some 10,000 miles 
wide, so that the inner diameter is about 155,000 
miles. It only about 100 miles thick. 

The next ring inside, which is a little brighter, is 
about 150,000 miles outside diameter, and fits just 
within the outer one, leaving a crack of 2,500 miles 
between them, which in the telescope looks like a 
fine black line. This inner ring is about 17,000 
miles wide (but only of the same thickness as the 
other), and its inner edge is about 20,000 miles 
above the planet’s surface. 

Nearly half of the intervencing space is occu- 
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pied by the third ring, a faint, hazy veil of semi- 
transparent smoke, to speak loosely, so thin and 
delicate that the edges of the planet’s disc can be 
distinctly seen through it. This is generally known 
as “ Bond's dusky ring,” from the name of the’ late 
lamented director of our Cambridge Observatory, 
who first discovered it in 1850. From its having 
remained so long unknown, some have suspected it 
to be a recent formation, but this is unlikely ; indeed, 
some of the drawings of Sir William Hersshel 
show appearances which indicate that it really 
existed at the time of his observations (70 years 
ago), though he did not apprehend its true nature, 

It has also been several times reported during 
the past year, that the Pulkova astronomers have 
announced its disappearance. I hardly think this 
is so; from the low elevation of the planet as seen 
at present in Russia, it is very likely that they 
may not have been able to observe this ring for 
some years, and probably have published the fact, 
but I think the inference as to the ring’s having ac- 
tually vanished is due to some one else. At any 
rate it still exists, and I have never seen it more 
distinctly and beautifully than on two occasions, 
during the past summer, while at Sherman, the 
Rocky Mountain summit of the Union Pacific 
Railroad, 8,300 feet above the sea. The views of 
Saturn there obtained were something never to be 
forgotten, and to be spoken of only with enthusiasm. 

As has been said, this innermost ring looks like 
a smoke wreath, but as to the outer rings, no one 
looking at them with a telescope would ever 
imagine them to be anything but solid. It is 
certain, however, that they are not solid, or even 
liquid, but are probably made up of separate inde- 
pendent bodies, or little satellites, which move like 
a flock of birds, a shower of stones, or a cloud of 
dust, in thin flat sheets around the planet. Of their 
size we have no knowledge ; they may be as large 
as houses, or as small as the finest particles of dust. 
One writer calls them clouds of meteors, and to 
this there is no objection, if one bears in mind that 
a meteor is only such a particle moving in the 
planetary spaces. 

As the planet moves around the sun in its long 
circuit of 29 years, the appearance of the rings 
changes greatly. Twice in the interval, or once in 
fifteen years, Saturn is so placed that the edge of 
the rings is towards us, and then only the most 
powerful instruments in the world can show them, 
as athin line of light; at other tities, as now is 
the case, they are so much inclined as to show their 
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surface well. 
1877-7 
Of the satellites not much need be said. The| 
nearest one is very small, and coasts around the 
outer edge of the ring in about 22 hours, at a 
distance of less than 120,000 miles from the planet's | 
centre, or about half the distance ot our moon. | 
The most remote one takes some three months to. 
complete its course, and is about the size of the| 
moon. The one next inside this is the smallest of 
the whole family, and, like the dusky ring, was 
discovered by Professor Bond. The largest one, 
known as Titan, is sixth in order of distance from 
the planet, and is many times larger than our moon. 
It revolves about once a fortnight and may be 
easily seen even with a small telescope. And to 
the naked eye all this wonderful system is only one | 
speck of light. Nature always repays examination. | 
~-Boston Fournal of Chemistry. | 
seaieatitocs 
SPOTS ON THE SUN. 


— | 


The next disappearance will occur in 





A long and very interesting letter from the eminent | 
English astronomer, Mr. J. R. Hind, to the London | 
Zimes, appeared in that journal's issue of the rgth| 
October. In it he discusses the nature of the dark 
spots seen on the sun’s disc, and suggests that they | 
are not “spots” at all, but one or more planetary 
bodies which are revolving round the sun within the | 
orbit of Mercury. He does not put this idea forward 
as a new one, but urges it upon the attention of as- | 
tronomers and lovers of science in all parts of the! 
world as one that is deserving of more attention than it 


’ 


| 


has yet received. It was first suggested by the German | 
astronomers, the Canon Stark, of Augsburg, and | 
Pastorff, of Dresden. In June 1819, these gentlemen 
took observations of the passage of the great comet of 
that year over the sun’s disc, and, while so engaged, | 
noticed other appearances which induced them to repeat 
their observations. Canon Stark’s patience was re-| 
warded at length by another view of the phenomenon, | 
on the gth of October, 1819, and he has recorded that 
he saw a black, well-defined, nuclear spot, quite circular | 
in form, and as large as Mercury. It was perhaps at | 
noon that he saw it, for that was his usual hour for| 
taking observations of the sun. He adds that the spot 
was no more to be seen at 4.27 P. M., and no trace of 
it later on the gth, nor on the 12th. Similar small, 
black, well defined, circular bodies are reported to have | 
been seen on the sun’s disc by Dr. Lescarbault, at | 
Ageres, in France, on March 26th, 1859, and by Mr. | 
Lummis, at Manchester, on March 2oth, 1862. From) 
Lescarbault’s observations M. Le Verrier deduced the | 
periodical time or revolution of this spot or spots, at | 
19.70 days. From those of Mr. Lummis, Messrs. Hind 
and Valz found the time to be 19.81 days, and supposing 
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37 revolutions to have occurred between the two dates 


above given, this last number is found to be correct, and, 
as a further proof of its accuracy, by computing back- 
wards the number of revolutions between March 26, 
1859, and October, 1819, it was found that the transit 
of the spot across the sun’s disc might have been ex- 
pected on the 9th of October, just as it was actually 
seen on that day by Canon Stark. Mr. Hind thinks 
that “if the orbit of the body be circular, or nearly so, 
with the approximate knowledge we have of the 
place of the node and the inclination of the orbit, we 
may venture upon a prediction of the times of the 
greatest elongations from the sun eastward and west 
ward, and the positions of the hypothetical body at the 
respective times.” He has calculated the places for the 
times of the greatest elongations during the next few 
months, for use in his Observatory, at Twickenham, 
near London. He suggests that on the 24th March 
next a very close watch be kept upon the sun’s disc ; 
and anticipates that a conjunction between this body 
and the sun will occur on that day about ro A. M. He 


| thinks it will be desirable to extend the period of ob- 
| servation through the whole twenty-four hours, and on 
| this account the aid of observers on distant meridians 


will be important. If the hypothetical body is not 
found on the sun’s disc at that time, it will be proof that 
these surmises are incorrect, and the supposed planet 
exists only in imagination. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Hind’s suggestion will be acted upon. The more we 
learn about the sun the more important we find his in- 
fluence to be upon our globe. The recent prodigious 
fluctuations of his luminous atmosphere have been 
connected with corresponding fluctuations in the elec- 


|trical condition of our own atmosphere, and there is 


good reason to believe that many of the earthquakes, 
forest fires, inundations, whirlwinds, storms, tidal waves 
and other mysterious visitations of our planet which 
have occurred in the last few years, and with such extra- 
ordinary violence, have been influenced by them. 
These “spots on the sun” are therefore objects of real 
importance as well as interest to us, and attention is 
now more than ever being devoted to them by astrono- 
mers. Mr. Hind reminds his readers that the object 
seen upon the sun in March cannot, with its apparent 
inclination of orbit, be identical with that seen by Mr. 
Scott in London, and by Mr. Wray at Whitby, in June, 
1847, nor yet that remarked by M. Coambury at Con- 
stantinople, in May, 1865. Perhaps our American as- 


| tronomers have something to say on the subject.—/’%ila- 


delphia Ledger. 


el 


THE PRESS ON PROFESSOR HADLEY. 


(The following extracts from the notices which have 
appeared in the press show the estimation in which the 
late Professor Hadley was held throughout the coun- 
try.—Ebs.) 
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[* From the New Haven 7udladium.] 


proud, and whom it has most reason to mourn ; indeed, 






In the departments where his strength lay, he has not 
left his equal in the whole land, or anywhere among 
people of English speech. In every branch of mental 
labor to which he turned his attention, he excelled. 
mathematics, which was the first subject of his college | 
teaching, (at Middlebury), he showed abilities which | 
would have put him in the front rank of mathematicians ; 
his studies in Roman law bore fruit in a series of lec- 












tures which were given with the high approval of educa- 
tors here and at Harvard, and had been made part of 
the regular course of our Law School ; and ie was | 








under engagement to discuss the foundations of juris-| 
prudence in one of the other schools of post-graduate 






study. But upon philology he had concentrated most | 
of his labor, and here he was without a rival among | 
Out- 
side the ordinary circle of the classical and modern 


languages, Hebrew, Arabic, Sanskrit, Celtic and Arme 








Americans. His range of study was the widest. 


nian were among those which he had acquired ; in| 






Hebrew, especially, he was a profound scholar. And| 
these were with him no merely nominal and barren 





acquisitions. He was master of the methods and the 









main results of comparative philology ; and he brought 
all his varied learning to bear upon any point in lan- 
guage that he would discuss, with a facility and philoso- 
He had most 
capacious, retentive, and ready memory, in both great 


phic power peculiarly his own. a 








things and small; nothing he once put away seemed | 
Nor were his critical | 


sagacity, and his coolness and soundness of judgment, | 


ever to become lost or mislaid. 







less conspicuous ; no man’s opinion on a doubtful or 
controverted matter could carry greater weight with | 


those who knew him. All this richness of learning and 












power of mind he brought to the aid of his specialty, 
It is no disparagement to the 
many other excellent works of its class to say that his 
Greek grammar was the best and greatest ever produced 
in this country, if not in the world. As an instructor, 
he won the deep respect and affection, often the rever- 


the teaching of Greek. 












ence of those under his care; and not more for his| 
extraordinary scholarship than for his kindness of heart | 
and real interest in the improvement of his pupils. | 
‘here will be many eyes wet with tears in all the States | 
of this Union, as the news spreads that Professor Had- | 
ley is taken away. 

The loss to the public of such a teacher and thinker, | 


cut off in the very fullness of his manhood, is great | 














indeed ; to the college it is immense and irreparable. | 
He was a main support and ornament of the institution 
to which his labors had been given for more than a 









* Understood to be written by Professor Whitney. 





Professor Hadley was one of the very foremost men | 
in this community, of whom it had most occasion to be | 


he was one of the foremost intellectual men of the tine. | 


| perfect character. 
‘and power 


him a delightful companion and invaluable friend. 
of his most striking traits was his extreme modesty—a 
_true modesty, a shrinking from putting himself forward ; 


| spected. 


| students of the Law School. 
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quarter of a century ; his bereaved'colleagues will exclaim 
with one voice, “ My master! my master! the chariot 
of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” In connection 
with the schools of post-graduate study, to,which he was 
more and more devoting himself, he seemed to be enter- 
ing upon a new and higher sphere of work, which would 
give his ability and acquirements a scope worthy of 


|them ; and there was not a university in the world that 
In| 


might not have envied Yale its Greek professor. He 
will be hardly less missed in the Philological . Associa- 


tion, of which he was a vice-president, and at whose 


meetings his voice was heard among the oftenest, and 
listened- to with the most respect; and in the Ori- 
ental Society, of which he had been for two years the 
president. His last public service was the conduct of 
the autumn meeting in this city of the latter society ; 
only two days after its sessions closed, he was stricken 
down by the blow from which he never recovered. 

We have spoken especially of the public pspects of 
Professor Hadley’s life. As a man, a citizen, and a 
christian likewise, he was above reproach —a pure and 
He had great sprightliness of mind 


of conversation; and this, with his 


'wisdom, his kindness, his unfailing gentleness, made 


One 


not at all akin with want of confidence in himself, or of 
conscious power to make himself and his opinions re- 
This, in its results, was undoubtedly a loss to 
the world, as it also in some measure detracted from his 
due fame ; people had to find out what he was ; he had 


|no mind to make it known. ° 


[From the Hartford Courant] 

Taking rank with the foremost scholars of the age in 
his special field of study, it is not alone—nor perhaps 
chiefly—on his excellence in Greek that his reputation 
among scholars will rest. An indefatigable student, 
there are few departments of human knowledge into 
which he had not entered, and all his work was distin- 
guished by the same thoroughness of knowledge and 
critical accuracy. In general philology he had hardly 
an equal among American scholars. His “History of 
the English Language,” prefixed to the last revision of 
Webster’s Dictionary, is regarded everywhere as the 
highest authority on the subjects of which it treats. He 
was an excellent Hebrew scholar. He had a critical 
knowledge of the Welsh, and of the Celtic languages 
generally. While he was a lecturer on Gothic and UI- 
filas in the graduate department of Philosophy and the 
Arts, he was giving a course on the Canon law to the 
His papers contributed to 
the American Oriental Society (of which he was the 


| president) and to the American Philological Associa- 
tion have received the high commendation of critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic, 
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true philanthropists whose silent workings are produc- 
Short in stature, walking always with a crutch because | tive of more good to humanity than can be estimated, 
one leg was bent and withered, swarth in complexion, | and whose deeds overshadow the names of the authors. 
with a large round head, out of which his keen eyes shot | [From the Vale Courant.} 
like steel bullets, for more than a quarter of a century | As a scholar, Mr. Hadley attained eminent suc- 
he has been one of the marked personages under the elms | cess. Of his especial field, the Greek language 
of New Haven. He was cynical of speech, but warm of and literature,- he acquired a most minute and 
heart. Not always tolerant of dullness and shirking, he | comprehensive knowledge. is ‘on eel 
knew how to mingle praise with disparagement to the am- | reader caring little ry stady an author of in- 
bitious and over-confident. His knowledge of Greek | | fostor "ability merely because he wrote in Greek, 
was accurate and thorough, and went to the essence of | he was thoroughly acquainted with the range of 
the language and literature. The apt student found in [classical literature, and keenly alive to its power and 
him inspiration and help ; the plodder, support and di- | beauty. Every form of the language had come under 
rection ; the sluggard might get rebuke, always kindly his careful notice, and the peculiarities of various styles 
meant, but keenly administered. He was not so genial | he understood with the sympathy of an accurate and 
in temperament, or so attractive in bearing as Woolsey, | versatile mind. With the history too of the Greek peoples, 
(his predecessor in the Greek professorship,) whom Ik | | the characters of their leading men, their customs and 
Marvel instances as the ideal of the mediaval scholar, | | modes of thought, and indeed with the whole body of 
whom so many graduates tenderly love, and the bright} ‘records of humanity in the times before the coming of 
sunset of whose noble life still adorns the walls of Yale. | Christ, he was well acquainted. As a student of phi- 
But Professor Hadley had trenchant wit, marked | tology, he extended his work: into Sanskrit, Gothic, 
conversational powers, and a generous, fraternal interest Welsh and the Keltic languages generally, as well as 
in every student who came under his instruction. If | Latin and the Romance languages. Outside of id be 
some awe was mingled with admiration for him, no blot | [main of philology, he cultivated especially the Roman 
appeared in his character to mar the esteem which inter- hoes aan cenidiie SBS al dicieeiion 
couse davslepes, | As a teacher, Professor Hadley had marked and un 
His memory was marvelous. His familiarity with the | | failing success. He was always calm, patient and ready 
Greek classics was broad and intimate ; and he had them | to believe the best of a pupil, but swage chak union aoa 
at his tongue’s end. In hearing recitations in English | large in his requirement of work. No man could 
history, including sixteen pages solid octavo of close | trifle with him or deceive him, unless by a square lie 
print at a sitting, he would appear in the division: room | ail tan ania ane Wall es Ma ue hes hd Whe eat 
without a text-book ; and every date and every word ( of the work of the recitation room conscientiously and 
would be as clear in his memory as pica type could pre- | admirably well. 
sent it to the eye. With such an example thrust upon | (From the 4. ¥. Evening Post.) 
him, what pupil would not be shamed into doing his | Professor James Hadles eins ene d7 wd leak sadicciiis 
best? So intensely thorough in his class work, Profes Pree es pare ctad although comparatively 
sor Hadley was not confinedtoit. He was well versed | still a young man. Hewas a scholar above and beyond 
a gunmetal pilclogy, 0 2 Geach acheter sags te Be ‘all things else, and, what is strange in this country, 
= eae a ae besqaetchypstghrnd | -_ it is customary to bring every mental attainment 
: : , before the public in search of a market of some kind, 
better, or drew more promt from it. | he seemed never to have appreciated the power of public 
[From the Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, Wis.] opinion in respect to reputation, but studied simply for 
Professor Hadley undoubtedly stood at the head of| study's sake. His public work was all confined to New 
his profession in this country. Unlike most of our| England, so far as we remember, and consisted of a 
renowned scholars, he was not only proficient in that | number of papers, mainly on philological topics, in the 
branch of learning which he had made a specialty, but | Mew Zuglander, and an appreciative criticism grounded 
was a man of universal literary acquirements. A pro-| on a careful comparison of the translation with the text, 
found scholar, a genial and courteous gentleman, and of Mr. Bryant’s version of “ Homer’s Iliad,” in the 
CoLLece Courant. Aside from this he used his store 
of knowledge solely for the good of his college, any 
chair in which, it was said of him, he was competent 
the hundreds who have been fortunate enough to be in-| to fill. Dr. Woolsey believed him to be one of the best, 
structed by him, that all instinctively pay to true great- if not the best scholarin the country, an opinion which 
ness when modestly borne. Inthe death of Professor | will certainly not be disputed now. 
Hadley the university meets with a loss which can not| Professor Hadley’s influence on Yale College was 
be replaced, and the outside world loses one of those! mos tbeneficial. His lectures on the Roman Civil Law, 


(From the Utica Morning Herald.) 





J 
above all a sincere christian, during the many years | 
which he has labored in the university he has won the | 
regard of his colleagues and that love and respect from | 
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for example, were as admirable as English compositions 
as they were clear and profound as an exegesis of the 
Justinian code, while his wide and careful reading 
and his accurate scholarship gave to his criticisms on the 
general literary work of the students an interest and a 
reasonableness which made them as weighty as a deci- 
sion at law. Personally, Professor Hadley was a most 
affable and amiable gentleman. He was noted for his 
systematic benevolence, and was especially ready to help 
young men in every way possible. 

A friend who is thoroughly acquainted with Yale Col- 
lege writes us that his loss is felt to be the greatest one 
ever sustained by the College by death, unless the death 
of President Dwight in 1817 be an exception. It is 
well to remember, however, that Woolsey, Porter, Whit- 
ney and Dana are still left among the older members of 
the faculty, while Wheeler, Sumner, Packard, H. P. 
Wright, Coe, A. W. Wright, Beers and others among the 
younger men bid fair to be able io maintain the re- 
putation of the Yale faculty for character and learn- 
ing when unkind death makes room for their advance- 


ment. 
(From Zhe Nation.) 


By the death last week (Thursday, Nov. 14) of Prof. 
James Hadley, of Yale College, American scholarship 
has sustained a most deplorable loss. Those who knew 
h‘m well did not hesitate to rank him as the first of 
* American philologists—first, for the comprehensive 
variety of his acquisitions, for the minute accuracy of 
his learning, and his ready and complete command of 
all its resources, for his philosophical spirit, critical 
acumen, and sound judgment, and for his power of easy 
and lucid expression. Greek was his specialty, but it 
was far from being the only branch in which he was 
profoundly versed. He was a general student of lan- 
guage ; he had mastered comparative philology, tested 
its methods and garnered its results ; besides the classical 
and the usual modern languages, he had acquired the 
Gothic, Welsh, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Hebrew ; he was 
as familiar with the history and etymology of English as 
of Greek. Indeed, in other departments of knowledge 
he had shown equal ability ; his lectures on the Roman 
law had been given with great acceptance at Harvard as 
well as Yale, and at the latter college were a part of the 
regular law course ; and in earlier life he had indulged 
for a time a predilection for mathematics, and given 
promise of great eminence as a mathematician. He had 
been at his post in Yale twenty-seven years, commencing 
as tutor in 1845. Recently he had been giving hitmselt 
more and more to the higher instruction of graduate 
students in the school of philology, of which he was a 
principal support, and his activity as teacher would 
probably have been hereafter mainly exerted there. To 
the school and the college his death is a very severe 
blow. Probably Yale has never felt a severer ; for its 
great men have generally been taken away in the fulness 
of years, while he was but fifty-one, and in the very 





prime of his strength and usefulness. During his long 
term of service he had found his satisfaction, more than 
some do, in the result of his teaching, limiting his ambi- 
tion chiefly to that, which, joined with an innate mo- 
desty, an invincible disinclination to attract attention to 
himself, has caused him to leave for the world a less full 
exhibition of his powers than were to be wished. His 
Greek grammar, founded in part on that of George 
Curtius, yet virtually an independent work, is the most 
elaborate of his productions ; nothing better and abler 
of its class exists in any language. His “ Brief History 
of the English Language,” forming a part of the intro- 
duction to Webster’s Dictionary (editions of 1865 and 
later) has been successfully used as a manual of English 
study at Yale and Harvard, as well as elsewhere. He 
has long been an active member of the Oriental Society, 
and secretary of its classical section, and has presented 
at its meetings many valuable papers, which are in part 
published in its Journal, in part in other periodicals, 
For two years he has been Presideut of the Society, and 
his fatal illness began the day but one after he had con- 
ducted its autumn meeting in New Haven. From the 
foundation of the Philological Association he has had a 
leading voice in its councils and proceedings, and held 
this year the off.ce of vice-president ; all its volumes of 
transactions have important articles from his pen ; the 
most elaberate, “ On English Vowel Quantity,” appeared 
this summer. Others of his essays are to be found in 
the Mew Lnglander and North American Review, the 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy, and in our 
own columns, where, far less often than we wished but 
not infrequently, he gave our readers the benefit of his 
great knowledge, his good sense, and his discriminative 
taste. It is to be hoped that his essays will be collected, 
and published ; and probably his lectures on the civil 
law, already referred to, would prove a useful texi-book 
for our law schools in a branch of study which is gene- 
rally acknowledged to receive less attention than it de- 
serves from Engiish and American students. Prof. 
Hadley commanded as much respect and admiration as 
a man as was paid him in his capacity of scholar; in 
every relation of life he was irreproachable. His per- 
sonal friends will indeed mourn his loss, for he was no 
deservedlythan respected. 


sehieiaielaitalitatsced 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S TOPICS. 

That the expectation of pleasure and profit froin the 
course of lectures which Prof. Tyndall has prepared for 
delivery in this country is not likely to be disappointed, 
will appear from the following careful analysis of his 
theme, light and heat, as he has arranged it for six 
nights : 

He begins in a prefatory way, and dwells upon the 
introduction of the experimental method into science— 
speaks of the ardor of investigators and of their rewards. 
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He seeks to show that most of them wrought for the 
sake of knowledge, and with no practical end in view 
though their discoveries travelled to the most astonish- 
ing practical applications. After dwelling on the im- 
portance of original inquiry, he takes up the real subject 
of the lectures. The instruments are explained, and 
the principles upon which they depend. He points out 
the proximate cause and action of the electric light 
which is to be used in the illustrations. The laws of re- 
are demonstrated, and one or two striking 
Then he goes on to 


flection 
practical applications adduced. 
refraction. These elementary subjects are merely touched 
upon in order to enable him, in a subsequent lecture, to 
revea! the workings of Newton’s mind, when he theor- 
ized upon the subject of light. Refraction is followed 
by an inquiry into the constitution of light, its analysis 
and synthesis. This occupies the first lecture. 

In the second lecture the demonstrated constitution 
of light is applied to the doctrine of colors. He goes 
very thoroughly and plainly into this matter, making 
perfectly evident the causes on which ordinary colors 
depend ; winding up bv the experimental proof that 
yellow and blue light, when mixed together, produce 
white and not green. Having exhausted the ordinary 
spectrum, he describes the difference between the emis- 
sions from solids and their vapors. Metallic vapors are 
produced and shown with their characteristic colors. 
Their light is then analyzed, and ‘t is shown to be dis 
tinctive of the substance from which it comes. Spectrum 
analysis is dwelt upon, and copiously illustrated. 

In the next two lectures he shows the irresistable ten 
dency of the human mind to seek for governing princi- 
ples which rule facts and correct them, rendering them, 
so to say, organic. He dwells upon the exercise of the 
theorizing faculty, taking Newton as an example. He 
tries to show how naturally his optical theory grew out 
of his previous knowledge. ‘The doctrine of colors is 
now extended by the introduction of the colors of thin 
plates, of striated surfaces, etc., and he unravels the sub- 
tle additions which Newton made in his theory, in order 
to fit it to these new facts. The theory of emission is 
then contrasted with the theory of undulation. The lat- 
ter is rendered familiar to the mind by preliminary con- 
siderations regarding water-waves, and by experiments 
regarding sound. He dwells upon the labors of Thomas 
Young, and the effect of Brougham’s attacks in the Zdin- 
burgh Review. This will be his most difficult lecture, 
but he has wrought hard to make it clear, and it is essen- 
tial to the comprehension of the subsequent ones. 

In the fifth lecture Tyndall enters upon the phenome- 
non of crystallization, and seeks to give an intelligible 
The process of 
This is 


explanation of crystalline architecture. 
crystallization is experimentally illustrated. 
done with a view to the action of crystals upon light. 
In the first experiments he deals with crystals solely with 
This is explained 


reference to the polarization of light. 
and illustrated by numerous experiments. 


Double re- 
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fraction and the state of the two halves of the divided 


beam are dwelt upon. Then come the chromatic phe- 
nomena of polarized light. Basing himself upon the 
principles explained in the fourth lecture, he hopes to 
make these effects comprehensible by all intelligent per- 
sons. ‘The effects of mechanical strains and pressures 
in producing a guasz crystalline structure are exhibited. 
Then the similar phenomena of unannealed glass. He 
hopes to show these effects in a very splendid fashion. 
They will more than fill the fifth lecture. 

The sixth lecture is devoied to the further illustration 
of the action of crystals upon light ; uniaxal and crystals 
biaxal circular polarization, and the chromatic effects pro- 
duced by rock-crystais; the conferring of double refractory 
power by sonorous vibrations ; and the magnetization of 
light. Although the syllabus is short, it covers a good 
deal. 

We have sketched the course of six lectures. The 
materials touched upon are ample to fill the six to over- 
flowing, allowing an hour and a half for each lecture. 
A seventh very striking lecture might be given, he says, 
on the identity of light and heat—every experiment 
made in the optical lecture being shown capable of re 
petition with pure lightless radiant heat, the thermo- 
electric pile and galvanometer being substituted for the 
eye. He has made an arrangement for the projection 
of the galvometer-dial upon a screen, which renders it 
visible to any number of people. 

As he worked at the subject, the desire grew upon him 
to do it more and more thoroughly, and to spare no ex- 
pense as regards apparatus. He has accordingly pur- 
chased between three and four hundred pounds sterling 
worth of new instruments ; and has gone over all the 
experiments, so as to render every thing sure, and ina 
manner worthy of the subject and of the occasion.— 
United States Railroad and Mining Register. 

oom 
THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


Every year, in the month of December, the English 
newspapers regularly announce, as a subject of national 
concern, the performance of the Latin play in the 
o.d dormitory of Westminster School. Without their 
pretending to any great admiration for the “speech 
system,” which seems to be so universal in the great 
English public schools, it is impossible not to admire 
and respect this time-honored celebration. As far back 
as the days of Queen Elizabeth, who herself expressed 
the wish that the boys educated on her foundation (to 
this day called Queen’s scholars)might “ enact the plays 
of ‘Terence "—“ quo juventus,” as the Queen wrote, 
“tum actioni tum pronunciationi decenti melius se 
acquiescat "—this Latin play was a regular institution 
the remnant, without doubt, of the performances with 
which, in mediaeval times, the religious feasts and festivals 
of the Church were observed, and which were conceived 
in the same spirit as the miracle-plays themselves. 
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first, a distinct educational purpose. Nowell, the famous 
De2a of St. Paul’s from 1561 to 1601—the man who, 
for thirty years, preached before Elizabeth, dealing with 
her plainly and faithfully, “ without dislike” (except, 
perhaps, on one occasion, when she desired the dean to 
“retire from that ungodly digression and return to the 
text ”)—was the first to introduce the reading of Terence 
into the school, for the better training of the boys in a 
pure style of Latin. This gives a reason for the Latin 
play at Westminster, and removes many of the objections 
urged by competent authorities against the practice of 
boys reciting dramatic scenes as a test of scholarly fitness. 
The plays acted of late years by the Queen’s scholars 
have been the “ Andria,” “ Phormio,” “ Eunuchus,” and 
“ Adelphi,” of Terence ; and years ago, as a sort of 
innovation, the “ Trinummus ” of Plautus was played with 
a Latin prologue and epilogue, reflecting, in a humorous 
vein, on the passing events of the day. The “ getting 
up of the play,” when pursued on the principles in 
vogue at Westminster, becomes a process of legitimate 
instruction, as well as a preparation for amusement. 
The comedy selected to form the subject of the winter 
performance is agreed upon at the very commencement 
of the winter half of the academic year. The actors 
are, in virtue of immemorial usage, almost without 
exception drawn from the three “ first forms ” or classes 
in the school. And the play chosen is punctually read, 
with the boys selected, as one of the regular classical 
text-books—read as critically and as thoroughly as any 
author can be. These are the first steps, and very useful 
they seem to be. Far better for boys to master one 
subject thoroughly than to amass an imperfect smattering 
of thrice the quantity. It would be impossible, moreover, 
to select a Latin author whose works would be more 
exactly fitted to accomplish the ends contemplated 
than the Roman dramatist in question. Terence, for 
elegance of expression and idiomatic grace, may safely 
be pronounced unrivalled. Exactly six weeks before 
the roth of December the play has been put in careful 
rehearsal ; and, even previously to this, those gentlemen 
elected to take part in the performance have been 
carefully and diligently committing to memory the most 
notable of its passages. These rehearsals and oral 
repetitions, at the Westminster Theatre, are no slip-shod 
business. Special attention is paid to the one grand 
item of elocution—would that actors of loftier pretensions 
might take lessons from the young amateurs in this 
respect !—and careless pronunciation is severely dealt 
with and rooted out by the masters superintending the 
production of the play. By and-by comes the rehearsal 
before the head-master, who, as a sortof court of -final 
appeal, second only to that which the guests themselves 
will compose on the three nights on which the play 
is performed in public, suggests such alterations and 
modifications in the young actors’ styles as he may 































which always take place upon the second Thursday 
in December, and the Monday before and after 
that day, in the quaint old school-building, known as 
the Dormitory. It is right to mention here that no 
unwarrantable expense is entailed upon the pupils or 
their parents by the cost of dresses and _ scenic 
arrangements. In this respect, too, the Westminster 
play admits of favorable comparison. The earliest regular 
scenery of the stage was arranged by Garrick, and 
presented by Archbishop Markham; but this has been 
changed for other more elaborate scenery by Professor 
Cockereil, the Royai Academican—himself an old 
Westminster boy. All the more expensive costumes— 
which are reproductions of the dresses of the Roman 
forum—are traditional heirlooms, handed down from 
generation to generation of Westminster scholars, 
and produced annually on the great occasion. 
One of the great purposes which the play serves 
—and herein, in a small way, does the public-school 
system of England proclaim its usefulness—is, that it 
forms, to a great body of old Westminster boys, a kind 
of annual rendezvous—a festival at which anyone of the 
past generation of school-boys may be sure of meeting 
a whole host of his contemporaries. 

Big Ben, from the great clock-tower of Westminster, 
booms seven on that identical Thursday in December, 
when the doors of the old Dormitory are thrown open 
with a lusty swing, and the head-master, accompanied 
by a retinue of illustrious guests and old pupils, sweeps 
into the chamber, in all the magnificence of academical 
array, to the seats allotted to them. The two front rows 
are occupied by the special celebrities of the evening ; 
those next by the old Westminster boys, with such ladies 
as grace the performance with their presence, and the 
masters ; then rises a sort of gallery for the ignobile 
vulgus of the company ; behind this again, out in the 
cold, are the rank and file of Westminster School, ready 
to lead off with applause on the slightest provocation. 
The curtain rises on the prologue. This is written, as a 
general thing, by the head-master, and is spoken by the 
head-boy or captain of the school. Serious in its vein, 
felicitous in its allusions, elegant in composition, the 
Latin prologue at Westminster is as intelligible to those 
of the audience to whom Latin is a sealed tongue, as 
the neatest piece of English poetry ever written. This 
may seem mere assertion, but it is not so, and arises 
entirely from the faultless pronunciation and sympathetic 
intonation with which the boy delivers his Latin. After 
thisthe p'ay. Latin comedies are about the same. No 
plot, in the sense we use the word ; and a wearisome 
sameness as regards the characters in the piece.— 
However, this matters little to the wacritical audience at 
Westminster. There is much applause from everyone, 
and everyone is, therefore, satisfied. The Westminster 
play, without its epilogue, to Westminster boys, would 
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be like turkey without the “ fixings ” to ourselves. Both | 

(‘THE CONN. 
prologue and epilogue are thought of sufficient exce Hence | - 
to be printed yearly, at full length, in the London Zimes ; 
and one has only to take up the files of that newspaper | 
to assure one’s self of the purity and grace of their | 
composition. Brimful of happy allusions, of felicitous | 
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novelties of expression, and of that audacious abandon | 
of Latinity exactly suited to such an occasion, and| The experiences of the Connecticut Scnoo. 
permissible only to a really good scholar, they fairly claim | JouRNAL during the year now closing, may serve 
to rank as rare specimens of classical composition. ‘The las a very fair illustration of the combination of 
corps dramatique of St. Peter’s College, at Westminster, do | |e ups ” and “downs” to which all human enterprises 
their work to perfection ; and, without essaying to} are inherently liable. In reviewing its fortunes at 
consider the advantages or otherwise of permitting | sj. appropriate season in the wane of the year, we 


youth to occupy @ portion of the time that should be] find very much upon which we can congratulate 
g ‘ 


devoted to study to “getting up ” stage-plays, we venture . 
our patrons and ourselves; very much which we 


to think the custom of the Westminister play a g sood | : : 
can regard with honest satisfaction : yet again there 


one, and scarcely open to the objections sometimes | 


ie ‘. are S ase 
urged against it—Chas. E. Pascoe in Appleton’s Fournal. | © other circumstances in the case which set us 


ES in a reverie in which we seem to be standing with 
i Burns over the routed nest. of mice in the harvest 
Tr NNALS OF E DUCATION. i field, and to hear him say, 

“The best laid scheme o’ mice an’ men 


” 





——— 


Gang aft a-gley. 
In accordance with our intentions expressed on 
jassuming the conduct of this JouRNAL, we have 
been enabled to present to our readers full columns 


} 

eer ' 
lof interesting and useful matter. We may say this 
| 

| 


MYSTIC BRIDGE. 

The Mystic Valley English and Classical Insti- 
tute, Capt. J. K. Bucklyn, Principal, seems to be 
fast rising in public esteem. It is a private enter- at mane 

much at least, in simple justice to those who have 


prise, and has accommodations for seventy boarding 


generously contributed to our pages. Important 
questions of general educational polity and expedi- 
ency have been ably treated in contributions to our 
; . General Department, while the more choice par- 
for those under their charge. 
| ticular experiences and usages of our best teachers 
al 
salah einen | have found their way to a profitable extent, into our 
DANBURY. eS. . 
| Department for Young Teachers. A copious sup- 
_— stan ‘ . \ soni late } , — on . p 
We understand that Mr. J. M. Smith, late of ply of matters of general Scientific, Historical and 
ewark lew rsey as recently < ume arcve! ° — . . ° 
Newark, New Jersey, has recently assumed charge Aesthetical information has been interspersed with 
of the schools of the Centre District in Danbury. | the leading articles of a more technical educational 
> l « ( or « 
Mr. Smith has the reputation of being a fine schol- lcast. Many of our teachers have stood nobly by 
io. ‘ ¢ " > rie . g ' 
=e and has had ae experience in teaching and | the work of replenishing our pages with what is 
managing pupils. Confidence is felt that under! good, unfailingly to their own credit as well as to 
ae * Center” r sina ‘ 
him these venter schools will maintain, in g00d | the benefit of those who read. We are in duty 
measure, the high reputation which they acquired | bound, and in pleasure drawn, to make particular 
- - ee ‘ rc ™ 
ne Hor accomplished friend, N. C. Pond, Esq. | mention of the services of our General Board of 
Mr. Smith's salary is $1,500. 


and day pupils. The graduating course is very 
thorough, the school is finely located, and Capt. | 
_ ‘ : | 

sucklyn and his five assistants are doing good work | 
+ . | 
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Editors during this year. Their honored names 





— standing on our title-page do not represent any 
PORTLAND. sinecures. In rendering needed assistance to the 
Mr. A. G. Finney leaves teaching in this town to) managing editors who have only odds and ends of 


open a sileiaa in Middictown. We regret to| time to devote to the work, they have done all that 
lose our brother editor from the ranks of acting|has been asked. The literary success of the 
teachers, but feel comfort in the assurance that his | JouURNAL for this year is due largely to their 
interest in the public school work will continue | sympathy and help. 

active. Mr, Finney has our best wishes for his} Throughout the year however we have had one 
success in business drawback to struggle against; we have had an 
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The Connecticut 
ever-abiding thorn in the flesh. This has been the 
constant though unavoidable ¢ardiness in the issuing 
of the successive numbers. We believe that tardi- 
ness in anything concerning a teacher's work is 
well nigh unpardonable, and have striven to avoid 
any short comings in this respect. Yet we regret 
to confess that while our sister school journals have 
regularly come to our desk with commendable 
punctuality, ours has constantly during this year 
reached them “dragging its slow length along” 
several days after it was due. 

Another irregularity we have also to regret. We 
have reason to feel sure now that some at least of 
the school-visitors of the State, and of our Exchanges, 
have at times failed to receive the numbers to which 
they are entitled. 

As far as unpunctuality is concerned, this Decem- 
ber number caps the climax for the year. This is 
very fitting as a matter of rhetorical arrangement, 


but very annoying considered in a professional 


light. 
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treating familiarly and suggestively of various mat- 
ters of educational interest, somewhat after the 
manner of a Tour through our Schools. Mr. Par- 
ish is well known as a man ripe in experience yet 
young in his ardor, to seize and use the foremost 
ideas of the hour. We may count for much profit 
from the perusal of his contributions. 

Others whom it will be a pleasure to follow in 
their suggestions, are under pledge to contribute, 
and the literary success of the JouRNAL for the 
year may be considered as well as assured. We 
hope confidently that nothing will prevent our mak- 
ing it throughout the new year as acceptable as 
can be reasonably expected, 


—— o-— 


Book Notices. 


_———__— 





Scuoo History or THE UntreD Srares.*—Although 
| this valuable text-book is already well known and well 


In reaching this climax, however, we have come | received, the issue of this revised edition deserves some 
‘ as ‘ Hie : 
to a point where it is both possible and necessary | notice at our hands. Readers of this JournaL who 


to explain the whole matter, and it can be done in 
a few words. During the year, our publishers have 
been seriously embarrassed in their business, and 
continually becoming more so. They have taken, 
and still retain, a genuine interest and pride in ma- 
king the Scnoot JouRNAL what it ought to be, 
but their financial complications have brought their | 
offices into much confusion. From this confusion 
over which the editors have had no possible con- 
trol, have arisen all the irregularities for which we 
have now to apologize. 

We are convinced that after this explanation, 
none will feel inclined to judge us harshly in re- 
spect to these deficiencies ; especially as we may 
confidently say that the volume for 1872 is one in 
every way valuable to our subscribers. 

We have an exceedingly promising outlook for the 
future, as faras contributions are concerned. We 
are highly gratified to be able to announce that we 
shall be favored by Secretary Northrop with a se- 
ries of articles for the Young Teachers’ Depart- 
ment on Language Exercises. These papers will 
be the result of many years’ study and experience 
of this eminent educator, and where already pre- 
sented, they have been received with the highest 
approbation. We can assure our subscribers that 
they will be found rarely useful and suggestive. 

Mr. Ariel Parish, Superintendent of Schools in 


ihave not met with it may judge of its excellence from 
their remembrance of the interesting and scholarly 
articles which its authoress has from time to time con- 
tributed to our columns. ‘There need be no hesitation 
in ordering this book for classes. It is thoroughly good; 
it is sagaciously adapted to its purpose. To many it 
may seem a simple thing to prepare a School History. 
Only cull out important facts from the larger works, 
arrange and publish them—this expresses probably the 
popular idea of such a task, in which it becomes almost 
a simple mechanical work, like the sifting out of the 
coarser coal at the mines. Such a conception is a grand 
mistake. A condensed history for schools must be as 
artistically framed as the larger volumes, or it cannot 
deserve the highest praise. The work is somewhat like 
that of painting some picture on a reduced scale after a 
larger one, which to be a worthy reduction must be done 
by an artistic hand. 

lt is true that there are too many School Histories 
got up on the former, lazy plan, but they are mere com- 
pilations, and stand very low in the estimation of true 
teachers. 

To choose wisely the most important matters and so 
to group, to express, to delineate them, as to make a 
vivid and lasting impression on young pupils, requires 
gifts which are far more rare, than are the so called 
authors of School Histories. Miss Berard’s work is of 
the artistic kind ; it is skilfully arranged with reference 





* School History of the United States. By Miss A. B. Berard. 
New revised edition, illustrated. Published by Cowperthwait & 





New Haven, has also promised us some papers 
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to the requirements of youthful minds, by one who has | book for the young. It is filled with good pieces and 
labored long and intelligently as a teacher of the young. } beautiful pictures. We would say to teachers, let the 
Miss Berard has made a life-long study of the ways of} boys and girls practice declamation and recitation, and 
impressing the young, and brings its results to bear upon | see to it that they have this “ Junior Speaker” to make 
this work. We are also knowing to the fact that in her! their selections from. 

earnest desire to make her histories original and reliable 
to the utmost, she does not depend on what she can 
drain from published sources, but puts herself into 
communication with the highest living authorities and 
investigators on these subjects. 

Her United States History is decidedly a success, 
and we wonld like to see it largely introduced. ‘The 
illustrations, the presswork and the binding are worthy 
of the book, and in every way it does much credit to its 





The Atlantic Monthly begins the new year without any 
flo:rish of announcements. Nor is any needed. The 
people know what to expect, and are always satisfied. 
One of the best articles is the opening one by Robert 
Dale Owen. There are also papers by Howells, Parton, 
J. T. Trowbridge, Lucy Larcom, Holmes, Mrs. Agassiz 
and Aldridge. The department of Recent Literature is 
unusually full. The other editorial departments of Art, 
Music, Science and Politics are well sustained. The 
present issue as a whole may be characterized as an ad- 
mirable number of an admirable periodical. 


publishers. 





Tue Ectocues, Georcics, AND MORETUM OF VIR 
GIL, AND THE Histories or Livy.*—These two very 
attractive text-books belong to “Chase and Stuart’s 
Classical Series.” They are edited and annotated with 
great discretion and care, and are squarely up the times 
in “notes” and references. This latter fact is one of 
considerable interest to those who are adoping the new 
“ Allen and Greenough” Latin Grammar. ‘The “notes” 
give abundant evidence that the editors are practical teach 
ers, and know just how to mete out assistance to the very pleasant to be there. The personages can hardly 
young classical student. The publishers have done | be called men, woman and children but they are about 
their work with taste and ‘fidelity, and we write in the! what we think men, women and children were meant to 
assurance that these handy and beautiful volumes de-! be and would have been but for that unfortunate faux 
serve our most hearty commendation. | fas of Mother Eve’s in the garden. Another most in- 
© The Elogues, Georgics and Moretum of Virgil, with explana- teresting article is No. 2 of “New Ways in the Old 
tory Notes and a Lexicon: By George Stuart, A.M., Professor oj| Dominion.” ‘The editoral department of the Magazine 





The leading magazines have each assumed so distinct 
and each so desirable a character that we would be 
loath to part with any. But we would feel the loss of 
none heavier than the non-appearance of Scribner’s. 
And especially during the continuance of Arthur Bonni- 
castle, which is certainly one of the most charming of 
stories. We are plainly enough in fairy land, but it is 








the Latin Language in the Central High School of Philadelphia. is full of the most valuable thought. 


Philadelphia: Eldredge and Brothers. 1872. 


The Histories of Livy, Books i, xxi and xxii, with extracts tom 
books ix, xxvi, xxxv, xxxviii, xxxix, xlv. Edited a: 4 annotated by| EVFERVESCENCE At De _ni.—On the first con- 


Thomas Chase, M.A., Professor of Philology in Haverford College, | signment of Seidlitz powders to the capital of Delhi 
— the monarch became deeply interested in the ac- 
counts of the refreshing box. A box was brought 
‘to the king in full court, and the interpreter ex- 
| plained to his majesty how it should be used. Into 
a goblet he put the twelve blue papers, and having 
added water the king drank it off, This was the 
alkali, and the royal countenance expressed no 
It was then explained that 


etc. Philadelphia: Eldredge and Brothers. 


THe Lawrence SPEAKER® seems to us a very meri- 
torious book. It contains a great number, and a fine 
variety, of selections, prefaced with but five pages of 
rules and practical hints on Elocution. We confidently 
commend students who are in search of a new speaker, 
to this, as one of the best to be found. 

* The Lawrence Speaker. A selection of Literary Gems in signs of satisfaction. 
Poetry and Prose. Designed for the use of Colleges, Sc hols | in the combination of the two powders lay the 
luxury, and the twelve white powders were quickly 
dissolved, and as eagerly swallowed by his majesty. 
With a shriek that will be remembered while Delhi 








Seminaries, Literary Societies, and especially adapted for all 
persons desirous to ex« el in Declamation and Public Speaking. 





By Phillip Lawrence, Professor of Elocution, and Principal of the 


Institutes of Elocution in New York and Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson and Brothers, 306 Chesnut Street. 


Oxrorp's JUNIOR Speaker.*—This is a fresh, bright 





Oxford's Funior Speaker. *#—A collection of exercises in Decla. 
mation, Recitation, and Representation. Comprising many dia. 
logues never before published, and more than two hundred pieces 

by William Oxford, With 


adapted to the young of both sexes. 
E. H, Butler & Co. 


Philadelphia : 


numerous illustrations, 


is numbered among the kingdoms, the monarch rose, 
rose, staggered, exploded, and, in his full agonies, 
screamed, “ Hold me down !” then, rushing from 
the throne, fell prostrate on the floor. There he 
lay during the long-continued effervescence of the 
compound, believing himself in the agonies of death 
—a melancholy and humiliating proof that kings 
are mortal.—Boston Fournal of Chemistry. 




















